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Introduction 


JozsbF Revai’s Lukiks and Socialist Realism concludes a debate which 
has been going on in Hungaiy. and elsewhere in Eastern Europe, for more 
than a year. The subject is of great importance; the prospects and perspectives 
of wnlers in a People’s Democracy evolving towards socialism. Hence Revai's 
essay would be worth reading in any case, in spUe of our unfamiliarity with 
the Hungarian writers it discusses or the Hungarian lileraiy scene. Foreign 
readeis have, however, a special reason for studying it. The argument in 
Hungary has, in the mam, turned on the work ot one man, Professor Gyorgy 
Lukacs, ot Budapest, whose reputation as a Marxist reholar and student of 
liierature is world wide. It began with an attack on his book Literature and 
Democraev by a Marxist ot long standing, Professor Laszio Rudas. It ended 
with moie criticism of Lukacs by membcis of the Political Bureau of the 
Hungarian Workers’ Party, Marton Hoivath and Jdzsef Rcvai, as well as by 
Alexander Fadeyev, of the Soviet wiiters. Lukacs himself exercised self- 
cnticism m a long aiticle. 

Cloaily a battle of the big guns, for Lukacs is a man of great distinction, 
geneially regarded as the most eminent Marxist wiitcr on aesthetics and literary 
history outside the U S.S.R. English readers can now judge his quality from 
the Studies in European Realism which were published recently. The 
son of well-to-do parents, Gyorgy Lukacs helped to introduce Ibsen, Strindberg 
and the “new drama’’ to the Hungarian stage bclore the First World War and 
made his name with studies in the Evolution of the Modem Drama (1908), 
a volume ol essays on Soul and Form and A Theory of the Novel (1916). 
These were in the usual vein of academic German idealist philosophy of the 
early twentieth centuiy, somewhat tending to irrationalism. The First World War 
tiansloimed the idealism of his Heidelberg days into Marxism (though, to be 
honest, Lukacs still writes a bit like a German philosophy don). In the Hun¬ 
garian Soviet Republic of 1919 he became Commissar for Education, and 
later spent the years of emigration in Central Europe and Moscow. His 
lepulation as a Maixist giew with ihe much-criticiscd History and Class- 
Consciousness (1923), but above all with the long senes of studies on 
classical German, French and Hungarian literature. (These are the “scholarly 
works on a veiy high level” which Marton Hoivath praises—see Communist 
Review, May 1950, p. 154.) His influence both on Maixist and some non- 
Marxist intellectuals has been great. Thomas Mann, for instance, has recently 
accepted Lukacs's interpretation of his Faustus novel. After the liberation, 
Lukacs was elected to the chair of Aesthetics at Budapest. 

Since Western judgments of East European affaiis are quite hysterical nowa¬ 
days, it is worth reminding ourselves that criticism of Lukacs is not new. Over 
the past thirty years certain aspects of his work (though by no means all) have 
come under periodic, and severe, attack by other Marxists inside and outside 
the U.S.S.R. He has been criticised without landing in labour camps, or being 
“silenced.” Revai’s statement is no doubt authoritative: “the Party esteems 
all that is valuable, and considers Comrade Lukacs to be of value.” He remains 



Professor of Aesthetics. Something like 40,000 words had been written in the 
debate before R^vai’s summing-up, and it is therefore impracticable to give 
a r6sum6 of all stages of the discussion. Nor is it necessary. The original 
attack, which ranged widely and somewhat indiscriminately, has been narrowed 
down and made more precise by later critics; Lukacs has admitted the force 
of the main criticisms, though he has not altered his general arguments 
(hence the further attacks); and Revai’s extremely able and balanced essay 
sums up all the main points at issue. 

Rdvai, however, writes as a Marxist for Marxists. Since his approach is 
utterly unfamiliar to most non-Marxists interested in literature in Britain, it is 
perhaps worth saying a word or two about it. The task of Communists building 
the new society, as he sees it, is “to fit literature into the whole life of the 
working people, from which it was removed through the process of centuries, 
and to place literature at the service of socialist construction and social 
education.” 

Not only William Morris (who might have drafted the statement), but 
Bunyan and Milton, I>ante and Luther, Diderot and even Wordsworth, would 
have understood it perfectly well, though Mr. T. S. Eliot might not. The 
Marxist differs from earlier champions oi the writer as “architect of human 
souls” (Stalin) in seeing the re-creation of literature as a consciously and 
collectively planned piece of work under the leadership of the Communist 
Party. 

In itself the principle of “highly conscious creation” (as against “creative 
spontaneity”, to use Horv<ith’s phiases), is not new either. The idea that the 
writer must, like the oracle of Delphi, write purely when and what his private 
inspiration dictates, ought not to produce “to order”—anyway not to certain 
specifications—or acknowledge any rule except his creative urge, is a temporary 
aberration of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century bourgeois society. 
(Critics of the twenty-first century will no doubt note that the writing produced 
by “fiee personal inspiration” m its purest form, so tar Irom being highly indi¬ 
vidual, is exceptionally standardised. The images and patterns of lecent British 
poets, for instance, will be as hard to tell apart as the “unique personal 
romances” of Hollywood stars on and off the screen, which are the mass- 
produced versions of the same thing.) 

But—and ^ere we touch part of the Lukacs controversy—the change from 
the decadent oourgeois to the new socialist appioach to literature raises serious 
problems. How precisely is the writer brought up in the old tradition to make 
the necessarily big, and sometimes uncomfortable, leap into the new? What 
is to be the form and content of the new literature? How is planned leader¬ 
ship in these matters to be exercised? On all these points R^vai and others 
have taken issue with Lukacs. 

He has been criticised for softening the sharp outline of the break between 
the old and the new, indeed for losing sight of the advance to socialism in his 
eagerness to maintain continuity with the past. For instance, he has failed to 
point out that even the highest foim of bourgeois writing, the great classical 
novel, cannot simply become the prototype of the new literature, with its 
different, and more ambitious function in society; he has been too uncritical 



m detecting progressive or anti-capitalist attitudes in the fashionable litterateurs 
of the present. (Revai, of course, is equally scathing about the opposite error 
of sectarian Communists, who under-rate and neglect the bourgeois heritage.) 

Lukdcs is further criticised for his reservations about “party leadership.” 
R^vai agrees that this cannot be exercised by “pushing about, ordering or 
bullying”, and is as keenly aware of the dangers of sectarianism as Lukdcs. 
A good deal of his essay is devoted to an attack on it. On the other hand, 
he argues, it is not enough for the Communist writer to skirmish along, as 
Lukacs suggested, parallel to the main column. Like everyone else constructing 
a new planned society—the first in which man masters his destiny—he has 
specific tasks at any given time which he fultiis, not because he is ordered 
to, but because as a Marxist he understands their imnortance and therefore 
transmutes them into good literature. (Just so Jacques-Louis David was a better 
painter because his pictures reproduced his day-to-day preoccupations as an 
active and responsible Jacobin.) 

True enough, in practice the problem is not solved by being correctly stated. 
The difficulty is not so much in rigid or sectarian party direction, “Communist 
conceit”, people who want to “create a new socialist literature ... by adminis¬ 
trative measures” (the phrases are Revai’s). Revai’s essay demonstrates clearly 
with what responsibility, breadth of knowledge and culture, and flexibility, 
leading Hungarian Commumsts approach the writer’s problem. It lies rather m 
the strength with which a century and more of the “bourgeois” tradition of 
literary creation and literary values grips writers who have grown up with it, 
or are still shadowed by it. 

Here indeed is the crux of the debate. The difference between Lukacs and his 
critics on the shape and content of the new writing reflects it. He is unenthu- 
siasiic about the heroic, more-than-life-sizc, the inspirational aspects of socialist 
literature which Soviet writers call “revolutionary romanticism”. He is most 
interested in those complex, half-conscious conflicts between wnter and society, 
and within the writer’s personality, which mirror the contradictions of capital- 
iem: what Horvath has neatly called “the Balzac symptom”. It is this which 
he seeks in socialist literature, where, as Horvath and R^vai argue, it occurs, 
in the nature of things, only as a symptom of transition. There is no arguing 
about pnvate tastes, but the issue is not one of private taste, or even indivi¬ 
dual aesthetic merits: whether, for instance, Ehrenburg's Storm is a better 
novel than Balzac’s Father Goriot. The issue—anyway the one which Horvath 
and R^vai are concerned with—is: What sort of books should the writer pro¬ 
duce in order to help transform humanity, in the specific condition of Hun¬ 
gary to-day? His success is not to be judged by the number of “masterpieces” 
produced per decade, but by his success in becoming a possession of, and in 
educating and changing his people. To put it in different words. Lukacs argued : 
Marxism is the Himalaya among all conceptions of the world. But the leveret 
that skips on its summit is not therefore larger than the elephant of the plains. 
The immediate issue for R^vai and Horvdth is not to compare the size of 
leverets and elephants, whether on or off the Himalayas, but to show writers 
the way to a conception of art “through which it rises in its totality Geverets 
included) incomparably higher, and goes incomparably further than the classic 



art of the most flourishing peiiod of ihe bourgeoisie” (Horvath). The only 
socialist society, the U.S S.R., can alone show the way towards this. 

These are some of the issues of the debate. (Jt is a debate, by the way, and 
not, as Western critics think, an “order fiom above”.) The Marxist statesman 
intervenes m the debate, not because he wants to impose his private taste, 
or claims to have specialised knowledge of writing, but because Hungaiian 
Communist writers have not so far tackled their jobs ns Marxists propcily. He 
is listened to, because Hungarian writers do not believe in the “only the 
artist can judge ait” theory ol the aesthetics, from Whistler to Mr. Raymond 
Moitimer; because they believe, with the revolutionaiy Shelley, that the 
greatest poets are those “the senes of whose creations bore a defined and in¬ 
telligible relation to the knowlcge and sentiment and religion of the age in 
which (they) lived and of the ages which followed it, developing itself in corres¬ 
pondence with ihetr development”. The Communist Party, which plans tliis 
development, can and ought legitimaiely to pronounce upon it. He is listened 
to, finally, bcausc ol the personal knowledge and ability which must strike 
any unbiased leader ol Jozsef Rcvai's essay. 

Eric Hobsbawm. 
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F o R a number of months there has been an open dispute 
over the literary aesthetic theories of Gydrgy Lukacs. This 
dispute has had a serious echo in international circles as 
well as in Hungary. 

In the West, they tried to “join in“ on this literary-ideo¬ 
logical dispute by spreading the rumour that the “execution'’ 
of Comrade Lukacs aimed at the complete dissolution of 
every link between Hungarian and Western literature, and 
that the “annihilation” of Comrade Lukacs means the silenc¬ 
ing of the last representative of a literary “standard”, etc. 

It is unnecessary to argue with these wayside stupidities 
of the imperialist spokesmen. It is unnecessary to refer to 
the fact that our theatres play the dramas of Moliere and 
Shakespeare, that only recently a complete Hungarian edition 
of Racine’s dramas was published, that we publish Balzac, 
present Shaw’s plays on the stage, that we read Aragon, 
Eluard, Jack London, Mark Twain and Thomas Mann, and 
that we were present at the celebrations of Goethe and Anatole 
France. Comrade Lukacs himself is in the best of health. 
We are not concerned when the official liars of the Western 
rumourmongers like to call a sharp and merciless, but entirely 
theoretical criticism, “execution”, “annihilation” and “silenc¬ 
ing”. It might be instructive for Comrade Lukacs to learn 
who those are who defend him, what arguments they use 
and against whom they defend him. 

What gave rise to this literary (but not purely literary) 
dispute, and what were the reasons for putting it on the 
agenda? 

There are three main reasons. 

First of all, we recognise the dangers of our ideological 
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and cultural backwardness, and have begun to search whether 
there are not some subjective factors as well as objective 
ones at fault; whether there are not certain false and harm¬ 
ful views in our own ranks. 

Secondly, in connection with the development of our 
People’s Democracy into a dictatorship of the proletariat, it 
has been necessary to revise our theoretical line and to 
correct and eliminate some old and confused concepts, such 
as the views and tendencies which, even in a nascent stage, 
considered the People’s Democracy as a special road and 
system, a third road between Capitalism and Socialism. 

Last but not least, while we were strengthening our relation¬ 
ship with the Soviet Union—our model and teacher—and 
making people conscious of this, the problem necessarily arose 
of the role of Soviet culture (and literature) in the creation 
of a new Hungarian socialist culture. It was necessary, there¬ 
fore, to investigate whether there are not certain views in our 
own ranks which underestimate the leading and exemplary 
role of Soviet culture, and thus hinder and delay the develop¬ 
ment of our own Hungarian socialist culture (and literature). 

Finally, the sharpening of the class war, both in our 
country and in the international field, the increase of political 
and ideological vigilance, the intensified demand for theoreti¬ 
cal constancy, the search for the enemies’ hiding places on 
the cultural front—all these were reasons which lead to the 
dispute with certain of Comrade Lukacs’s views. Those views 
did not help us, the working class and the Party, objectively, 
but helped those who were wavering, who were reluctant to 
accept ihe policy of the Party, and finally helped the enemy. 

This of course does not mean that Comrade Lukdcs con¬ 
sciously helped the enemy, and does not mean either that 
all that he said and wrote in the last years was false and bad. 
It does not mean this in the least. 

But the fact is not altered that there was a certain 
coherence in his erroneous views, that a well-defined trend 
was expressed in his literary activities, and that from a 
political-ideological point of view this trend cannot be 
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regarded as anything but right wing. 

The following remarks do not aim at repeating or sum¬ 
ming up all that has already been said in this dispute. 
I am only emphasising what has already been emphasised by 
others: the Party esteems all that is valuable, and considers 
Comrade Lukacs to be of value. The Party looks forward 
to his further activities and considers it desirable that he 
should take part in our literary and ideological life, but on 
the condition that he exercises serious and consistent self- 
criticism. 




Comrade Lukacs has already exercised self-criticism. This 
self-criticism was a step forward, no doubt, but it did not 
penetrate deeply enough, and was not sufficiently consistent. 
Why? 

In his self-criticism. Comrade Lukacs refers to the fact 
that the articles objected to were written in 1945 and 1946, 
when the whole situation was fundamentally different from 
that of today. “. . . I started with the form and content of 
the spirit which at that time was alive among Hungarian 
intellectuals and in the Hungarian literary world .... Even 
today I am convinced that in a number of questions I pro¬ 
ceeded correctly. On the other hand, however, I see that in 
more than one case I went too far ahead on that basis, on 
the ideological situation of that time, and not sufficiently 
ahead in drawing the conclusions. . . . This immoderate 
aim of adapting my way of expression to the ideological 
conditions following immediately after the liberation had, 
already, at that time, the disadvantageous consequence . . . 
that such expressions could be sometimes used by wavering 
obtusely-resisting intellectuals to justify their own resistance.” 
And Comrade Lukacs repeats: “Such ideological muddle 
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resulted from adapting my way of expression in such an 
unbalanced way to the then existing situation.” 

To start, however, from a given situation is not at all 
wrong. This is not what we reproach Comrade Lukdcs with. 
We do not reproach him for having proclaimed a “literary 
united front” in 1945-46 and for calling for the alliance of 
democratic Hungarian writers. The criticism levelled at 
Lukacs’s views would be incorrect and a leftish deviation if 
it were to reproach him for not having announced the slogan 
of socialist realism in 1945. If the Party did not put forward 
the slogan for an immediate political and economic struggle 
for Socialism in the political and economic fight it could 
not, of course, call Comrade Lukacs retrospectively to 
account for not having fought directly for Socialism on the 
literary front in 1945. It is a question of perspective. The 
Party, too, avoided provocation of the right wing of the 
Smallholders’ Party in 1945-46, and was not willing to declare 
in the 1945 elections (as Ferenc Nagy and his associates 
wished) that the struggle was for Socialism, but at the same 
time it did not deny the struggle for Socialism, did not give 
up the perspective of this struggle for Socialism, and, in its 
every-day struggle, it increased its attack on the capitalist 
elements in politics and economics, thus keeping the struggle 
for socialism constantly on the agenda. It thus led the chang¬ 
ing situation in Hungary in a socialist direction and devel¬ 
oped the People’s Democracy into the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. 

All this change, however, v/as lacking in Comrade Lukacs’s 
literary standpoint. His literary slogans were not adapted to 
the increasingly sharp and strong political and economic 
slogans of the Party. 

In 1948 and 1949, Lukacs fought on the literary front for 
the same aims as he did in 1945 and 1946. We know that 
there is no rigid parallel between literary and political 
development; but there is a certain parallel and therefore 
we have a right to ask what corresponded in Lukdcs’s literary 
struggles to that development which, on the political front, 
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lead from the anti-German slogans of the National Union 
Front, to the slogan “The Country is Yours, You Build it 
for Yourself?” Nothing. Comrade Lukacs remained where 
he was. Even more, he stepped back. When the Party 
sharpened the struggle against the capitalists, when—in the 
spring of 1949—the turning point was reached and passed, 
he turned to the Right, and began to struggle, not for 
socialist realism, but essentially against those literary tenden¬ 
cies and their representatives, who, for better or worse, repre¬ 
sented the development towards socialist realism. 

Is this all an accident? No, it is not an accident. All this 
is connected with Lukacs's false illusions about the People’s 
Democracy, and these illusions determined his theories on 
the literature of the People’s Democracy. “The key of the 
situation,” wrote Lukacs in 1946, “lies in the fact that there 
is a new democratic culture developing all over Europe, 
without a change in the material basis of society, a change 
in the capitalist mode of production. The principle of the 
People’s Democracy,” he wrote in 1947, “in Hungary 
especially, and in other countries too, is still barely beginning 
to assert iself, and even if it realises its aims, it does not 
intend to abolish the capitalist mode of production and there¬ 
fore cannot aim at the creation of a classless society.” 

I could continue by quoting more of such views but I do 
not think that it is necessary. 

Are these slips of the pen? Is it only a question of Com¬ 
rade Lukacs not having clarified the problem of perspec¬ 
tives, of the character and development of the People’s 
Democracy, which at that time—in 1945-47—were not com¬ 
pletely clarified by the Party either? If this were all, it would 
not be worthwhile mentioning the incorrect formulation of 
Comrade Lukacs in a literary-theoretical dispute. But this is 
not the question. A People’s Democracy, which does not 
even intend to create Socialism, which does not even want 
to touch the capitalist mode of production—these notions are 
more than certain obscurities in the issue of socialist develop¬ 
ment. Comrade Lukacs regarded a transitory and temporary 



situation as an absolute and final state, and he took the line 
that the People’s Democracy, as such, was different from 
bourgeois (or “formal”) democracies, therefore could remain 
and become permanent in the soil of Capitalism. That this 
is theoretically a silk purse from a sow’s ear, and, practically, 
a harmful opportunist view, needs no further proof. 

But what was the origin of these views? The origin was 
that Comrade Lukacs forgot, in the struggle against fascism, 
about the struggle against Capitalism. The origin lies in the 
fact that, not only in his activities of the past five years, 
but already long before that, when fighting against imperialist 
decadence, he tried to oppose the old plebeian popular revolu¬ 
tionary forms and traditions of bourgeois democracy to 
fascism by generalising, idealising them and making them 
into a mythology. He also forgot that “plebeian” democracy 
was already only a transitory stage in 1792, and that Lenin’s 
1905 theory of the revolutionary dictatorship of workers and 
peasants in the bourgeois democratic Russian revolution 
could not be divided from his theory of the growth of the 
bourgeois democratic revolution into a socialist revolution. 

At the bottom of Comrade Lukacs's literary theory which 
essentially contrasted the great bourgeois realist tradition with 
imperialist decadence and fascist ideology, there was hidden 
the thought of a return to “plebeian democracy” as to a state 
of a permanent character. 

Yes, it is true that Comrade Lukacs fought against the 
literary and philosophical representatives of the “third road”, 
in Hungary and internationally. But his orientation 
towards that plebeian democracy which does not touch the 
fundamentals of Capitalism and which, therefore, is not a tran¬ 
sition to Socialism, made him too, willy nilly, a peculiar 
representative of the “third road”. This was expressed in his 
literary theory, in his orientation towards classical bourgeois 
realism, which, in contrast to the bourgeois imperialist 
decadence, and to socialist realism, he set as the example to 
be followed and which necessarily assumed the role of a 
third road in literary development. 
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This is the question, and not that in 1945 Comrade Lukacs 
in his “expressions adapted himself immoderately to the then 
given situation”. This is the basis of his position, rather than 
concessions in terminology; this is why Lukacs criticises 
‘'formal* democracy, and not bourgeois democracy. Those 
who are acquainted with the history of the Hungarian 
Communist movement know that Comrade Lukacs's literary 
views of 1945-49 are closely connected with his former 
political views, which he put forward at the end of the nine¬ 
teen-twenties concerning the political development of 
Hungary, and the strategy of the Communist Party. Is it 
perhaps an accident that Lukacs, in his criticism of Tibor 
Dcry’s novel in January, 1948, calls the entire illegal move¬ 
ment in Hungary “sectarian”? “The impotence of the illegal 
Communist movement,” wrote Lukacs, “in spite of all its 
heroic efforts, was not only due to external oppression, but 
to the influence of sectarian ideology directed outwards and 
inwards.” 

No, our illegal movement was not “impotent” and not 
entirely “sectarian”. It appears to be “sectarian” to Comrade 
Lukacs because he considers the Communist policy preceding 
the People’s Front policy, which had the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat as its strategical aim, to be sectarian, and dates a 
correct Communist policy only from the time of the fight 
against fascism, the policy of the People’s Front, and the 
setting of the strategical aim of the People’s Democracy. He 
forgot that here was a historic roundabout way which we 
were compelled to take, owing to fascist pressure and not 
through a change-over from an entirely wrong, entirely 
sectarian political line to a correct popular policy. 

To return to literature: we do not reproach Lukacs with 
contrasting the great writers of classical bourgeois realism 
with imperialist decadence. This in itself would not be in¬ 
correct. When condemning futurism and other decadent 
modern literary tendencies, Lenin, too, referred to Pushkin 
and Tolstoy. In all that Lukacs wrote about imperialist 
decadence, confronting it with the great classic realists, there 
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is much that is valuable and permanent. But all this was 
hanging in mid-air, could not become really fertile from the 
point of view of literary and political development, because 
it was divided from the socialist perspective of development. 
What could Hungarian literature do with Lukacs’s slogan in 
1945: “Not Zola, but Balzac”? And what could it do with 
his 1948 slogan: “Not Pirandello and Priestley, but Shake¬ 
speare and Moli^re”? Nothing on earth. Even if in 1945 
it was not possible to raise the fighting slogan of socialist 
realism in Hungarian literature, it would have been possible 
to support better—even criticise—the old and new proletarian 
writers, endeavouring to shape the hegemony of proletarian 
literature. It would have been possible to criticise more 
sharply the faults and waverings of democratic writers, it 
would have been possible to wage an increasing fight against 
bourgeois hostile literature. 

Last but not least, it would have been possible to deal more 
profoundly with Soviet literature, it would have been pos¬ 
sible to popularise it. And that ought to have been done all 
the more because at that time it was not yet possible to take 
up the fighting slogan of socialist realism for Hungarian 
literature. It was just this, the popularising and serious 
analysis and reviewing of Soviet literature which could, at 
that time, have given a socialist perspective to the literary 
development of our People’s Democracy, when it was not 
yet pyossible for political-tactical reasons to raise the fighting 
slogan for socialist realism. 


3 


Comrade Lukacs in his self-criticism admits that his 
greatest fault was: “In my literary activities the analysis of 
the classics of realism, and the criticism of decadence 
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received concrete form; while I referred to Soviet literature 
only in allusions and declarations.” Comrade Lukics hopes 
“that I shall be in a position to correct these grave omissions 
of mine.” He has already made certain attempts to correct 
these faults which, of course, is in order. His self-criticism, 
however, does not go deep enough and is not sufficiently con¬ 
sistent. Lukacs explains his silence concerning Soviet litera¬ 
ture as follows: “My knowledge in the field of Soviet litera¬ 
ture is far below that which I possess in other fields.” Is this 
true? Lukacs certainly knows, for instance, German better 
than Soviet literature. However, this is not the main prob¬ 
lem. When living in the Soviet Union in the nineteen-thirties 
he took part in the literary disputes there and made remarks 
on the basic problems of Soviet literature. Isn’t it more likely 
that his silence on the subject of Soviet literature in the 
nineteen-forties in Hungary is connected with his remarks on 
the problems of Soviet literature in the nineteen-thirties in 
Moscow? 

We believe it is so, and that it Is not just a question 
of Lukdcs’s lack of knowledge. The dispute today on 
Comrade Lukacs’s literary theories is the continuation of the 
dispute in the Soviet Union in the nineteen-thirties; and 
Comrade Lukacs has also published a number of his articles 
in his book The Problems of Realism in Hungary, in which 
he comments on the problems of Soviet literature and which 
provided a dispute at that time. 

What was the problem? Essentially Lukacs criticised 
bourgeois decadence and Soviet literature from the angle of 
classic bourgeois realism. The Bolshevik Party and the Soviet 
writers have always most sharply criticised the faults and 
shortcomings of Soviet literature in order to help its develop¬ 
ment. But these criticisms and self-criticisms took as a start¬ 
ing point the superiority of Soviet literature and the 
theoretically higher level of socialist realism compared with 
bourgeois literature. In Lukacs’s case, however, just this was 
missing. In 1936, for instance, he wrote criticising the method 
of description of bourgeois decadence: “On the one hand 
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the tremendous growth of our socialist economy, the rapid 
spreading of proletarian democracy, the emergence from the 
mass of the people of a considerable number of individuals 
possessing great powers of initiative, the steady development 
of proletarian humanism by the working masses and their 
leaders, etc., all have a tremendous and revolutionary effect 
on the conscience of the best intellectuals of the capitalist 
world. On the other hand, we see that our literature is still 
very far from being able to liquidate the obstructive out¬ 
growths of the traditions of the decadent bourgeoisie” 
{Problems of Realism). Or: “We can correctly raise the 
question whether the criticism we have made of the merely 
observational and predominantly descriptive methods of 
bourgeois literature after 1848 cannot be applied also to 
Soviet literature? Unfortunately, we have to answer this 
question in the affirmative.” We must keep in mind that 
what Lukacs considers (and not without foundation) the main 
characteristic of bourgeois decadent literature is the method 
of mere observation and description, contrary to the method 
of narration and character-creation; and then the picture 
which he had of Soviet literature is clear: this literature is 
of a lower order than classical bourgeois realism and, in its 
essential character, is related to the literature of bourgeois 
decadence. We could go on with such quotations, but is it 
necessary? Isn’t it clear by now that Lukacs underestimated 
Soviet literature, gave a false and distorted picture of it, 
and, in spite of all the faults of various works, did not under¬ 
stand what was new in world history and what raised Soviet 
literatui-e, as a whole, above all bourgeois literature, including 
classical realism? 

Now we must return to Lukacs’s theory of unequal develop- 
ent. It is well known that Lukacs, when trying to explain 
Marx, said: “It is not at all necessary for every economic 
and social ascendancy to be followed by an ascendancy in 
literature, art, philosophy, etc., and it is not at all necessary 
for a society standing on a higher economic level also to 
possess a higher level of literature, art, and philosophy, etc.. 
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than a society at a lower economic level.” (The Literary 
Theories of Marx and Engels.) Comrade Rudas asked Com¬ 
rade Lukacs whether he applied his theory of unequal 
development to a socialist society, such as the Soviet Union, 
Lukacs quickly declared no, he did not. I belieVe this state¬ 
ment to have been premature. What I have just quoted from 
his book Problems of Realism is nothing other than a descrip¬ 
tion of unequal development precisely in the Soviet Union. 
According to Lukacs, socialist economy, proletarian demo¬ 
cracy, and socialist humanism are developing splendidly in 
the Soviet Union. Soviet literature, however, has not yet 
been able to liquidate the outgrowth of capitalist decadence. 
This is nothing else than the extension and application of the 
law of unequal development to the country of Socialism. 
This was stated by Lukacs himself when he introduced the 
above quotation with the following sentence: “We see a most 
interesting but, for us writers, somewhat embarrassing contrast, 
caused by unequal development.*' Why does Lukacs so 
hastily retract in the year 1949 what he not only said in 1945 
but what he had already stated in 1936? 

That “unequal development” which Lukacs describes with 
regard to the economy and literature of the Soviet Union is, 
of course, a distorted picture. It does not follow, however, 
that the law of unequal development simply ceases to exist 
in Socialism, neither does it follow that the law of unequal 
development as Lukacs states is true for class societies. 
There is no society which is on an economically higher level 
than the one preceding it, and which nevertheless has a 
culture of lower level. Marxism emphasises the inequality of 
development, moving between opposites and meeting with 
setbacks, contrary to the apologetic bourgeois liberal concept 
of development, which tries to camouflage contradiction. But 
Marxism never denies that social development as a whole 
leads from a lower level to a higher one. This also must be 
applied to spiritual culture, otherwise historical materialism 
itself would become meaningless. 

Unequal development, as explained by Lukacs, does not 
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exist, even retrospectively. There is, however, unequal 
development even in Socialism, although different from Com¬ 
rade Lukacs’s. Here is what Zhdanov had to say about it at 
the Congress of Soviet writers in 1934: “The weakness of 
our literature reflects the backwardness of our conscious¬ 
ness as compared with our economy, and of course our 
literary men suffer from this, too.” And what had Stalin 
to say on this subject at the Seventeenth Congress of the 
Bolshevik Paity in 1934? 

“But can we say that we have already overcome all the survivals 
of capitalism in economic life? No, we cannot say that. Still less 
can we say that we have overcome the survivals of capitalism in 
the minds of people. We cannot say that, not only because the 
development of people’s minds trails behind their economic position, 
but also because we are still surrounded by capitalist countries, 
which are trying to revive and sustain the suivivals of capitalism in 
the economic life and in the minds of the people of the 
U.S.S.R. . . 

In the country of Socialism, however, it is not only the 
law of unequal development which is valid, but also new 
laws which act to liquidate the backwardness of conscious¬ 
ness and of culture (therefore of literature, also). Those who 
see only backwardness, only unequal development, in 
the culture of the Soviet Union and do not see that other 
process which becomes increasingly more decisive, which 
raises the development of Soviet culture and Soviet ideology 
to the level of the economic and social development are blind, 
and underestimate Soviet culture and Soviet literature. The 
decisive factor in the Soviet Union is no longer backward¬ 
ness and unequal development, but the ever increasing 
harmony between economic and ideological development. 
This is also true for Soviet literature. That constant pro¬ 
cess of literary clarification which still today is carried out 
in Soviet literature, is primarily not a proof of backward¬ 
ness in connection with one or the other literary work, but a 
proof of the law of development liquidating backwardness 
and becoming of even more general validity as applied to 
Soviet literature as a whole. That is why Zhdanov did not 
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speak only of a certain backwardness in Soviet literature, 
but stated at the same time with proud and legitimate 
emphasis: 

‘"The growth of Soviet literature is an expression of the success 
and achievements of our Socialist system. Our literature is the 
youngest among all liteiatures of air countries and peoples. At the 
same time it has the greatest ideological content, and it is the 
most advanced and revolutionary. Only Soviet literature could, and 
has in reality, become such an advanced literature, with such ideo¬ 
logical content. It is flesh of the flesh, bone of the bone of our 
Socialist construction.” 

f 

And when Zhdanov spoke about the leading role and 
character of Soviet literature, this should not be understood 
only in relation to the decadent literature of the disintegrat¬ 
ing capitalist world, but also in relation to the role that Soviet 
literature plays in the Soviet Union itself, in the country of 
Socialism, moving along the path to Communism. 
Soviet literature is leading the way, and, as a whole, it does 
not lag behind the economic and social development, but 
helps and accelerates them, because it makes the Soviet 
people aware of the significance of their struggle and work, 
helps the State and the Party in the work of construction, 
speeds up the development and stabilisation of Communist 
consciousness, morale, patriotism and international solidarity 
in the minds, hearts and feelings of the people. 


1 


There is a constantly recurring demand in Soviet literary 
criticism for a higher ideological standard in literature. It is 
demanded that the works of Soviet writers should be pene¬ 
trated by the spirit of human progress and by the fight for 
a new society and for Socialism. An organic part of the 
struggle against the bourgeois Fart pour Fart is the struggle 
for the concept that the writer should not stand apart from 
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the fight for the new life, should not be a neutral observer 
but a soldier himself. 

This links with those other important problems which 
already came up in the dispute with Comrade Lukacs in the 
Soviet Union in the nineteen-thirties and which are now 
being argued out and dealt with in the issues of Hungarian 
literary development We are dealing with the problems of 
world outlook and political consciousness in literary creation, 
and of partisanship and Party line in literature. 

I do not want to repeat all that has already been said in 
this dispute against the interpretation given by Lukacs of the 
relationship between Party and writer, and against his “parti¬ 
san” theory. Comrade Lukacs has exercised self-criticism, 
in this question too, but unfortunately here too he was not 
sufficiently consistent. “. . . The term partisan,” he writes, 
“is theoretically incorrect because from the point of view of 
the basic contemporary problems the partisan of today does 
not differ from a rank-and-file soldier.” This obviously means 
that the partisan fight is also lead by the Party, that Party 
discipline is valid for the partisan too, and so the relation¬ 
ship of the writer to the Party is the same whether he be a 
rank-and-file soldier or a partisan. 

This, however, hardly answers the question. Comrade 
Lukacs in this sense retracts more or less only with regard 
to the use of his terms. The essence of the fault, however, 
did not lie in the way of expression. There is definitely a 
difference between partisans and rank-and-file soldiers in 
their methods of fighting and tactics. In our present situation, 
especially on the cultural front, the expression “partisan” 
has been emphasised as meaning independence from the 
Party. After our experience with the Nekosz we have had 
enough of “partisans”. 

Comrade Lukacs’s mistake is that he too widely enlarges 
Lenin’s principle of Party adherence of literature, and thus 
there is so much covered by that concept that there is hardly 
any essence left. 

Lenin’s “Party literature” is not identical, as Comrade 
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Lukdcs thinks, with what Engels calls “tendentious'’ litera¬ 
ture. Engels wrote to Minna Kautsky: “I am by no means 
antagonistic to a tendentious literature as such. Aeschylus, 
the father of tragedy, and Aristophanes, the father of 
comedy, were both poets with tendencies, so were Dante 
and Cervantes. The best one can say about Schiller’s Intrigue 
and Love is that it is the first German drama with a political 
tendency. The modern Russian and Norwegian writers who 
write excellent novels are all tendentious writers.” Lenin, 
however, said this about Party literature: “Literary work 
must become a part of proletarian work as a whole, it must 
be a cog-wheel in the single homogeneous big Social-Demo¬ 
cratic machine which is moved by the conscious vanguard 
of the entire working class. Literary work must be an essen¬ 
tial part of the organised, planned, Social-Democratic homo¬ 
geneous Party work.” 

It is plain that Lenin’s views on Party literature are a 
considerable step forward from Engels’s point of view. Com¬ 
rade Lukacs, therefore, takes a step backward when he 
identifies Engels’s and Lenin’s points of view. The Communist 
Party puts a greater demand on its writers than that they 
should be merely tendentious. As a consequence of this retro¬ 
gressive step. Comrade Lukacs narrows down the concept of 
Party poetry to lyrical poetry: “The kind of poetry which, 
by its nature, has a direct bearing on the present, was, and 
always will be, lyrical poetry” {Literature and Democracy). 
Novels and dramas, according to Lukacs, “have kept their 
old objectivity.” Either Comrade Lukacs understands some¬ 
thing else by Party literature than did Lenin, or else he 
believes that Lenin’s principle of Party adherence is not valid 
for the great epical forms. 

In Soviet literature, however, not only lyrical poems, but 
novels and the drama are Party literature, and we want to 
educate not only our lyrical poets but also our novelists and 
dramatists to this Party adherence and to serve through 
their literary work in the struggle and work of the Party. 

It is not that Lukacs is a disciple of the bourgeois principle 
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of lart pour I'art to which we object; undoubtedly in his 
critical work since the liberation he has taken his stand 
against the Vart pour Vart ideology which is deeply rooted 
in the consciousness of Hungarian writers. But when taking 
his stand, he stopped half way, because he did not fight the 
battle against Vart pour Vart from the consistent stand-point 
of Lenin’s Party literature. This is how we explain the con¬ 
tradictions in his articles, the opportunist concessions given 
to the principle of Vart pour Vart and the evaluation of the 
principle of Party literature as a “leftish” deviation. On the 
one hand he criticises correctly the Hungarian representatives 
of the Vart pour Vart principle, but on the other hand he 
declares that: “The ‘ivory tower’ world outlook cannot be 
eliminated because it has deep and serious social roots. It 
is a protest against the fundamentally inartistic tendency 
of capitalist society. This protest of pure art against the 
ugliness and spiritlessness of the capitalist world can either 
be directed forward or backward, can be progressive or reac¬ 
tionary according to when, against whom, and with what 
emphasis it is directed. It can be understood that a consider¬ 
able part of Hungarian literature defended itself in this way 
during the twenty-five years of counter-revolution, especially 
during the last terrible years.’’ 

This “understanding” of “pure art” is a deviation from the 
standpoint of Marxist aesthetics and makes practically value¬ 
less Lukacs’s other utterances against “the illusion of the 
writer standing above society”. No, this ivory tower world 
outlook never was and never can be progressive. One cannot 
“understand” and make excuses for this world outlook, one 
has to fight against it. 

Lukacs on the one hand correctly calls upon Hungarian 
writers to turn towards the new reality of Hungarian demo¬ 
cracy (For a New Hungarian Culture). On the other hand 
he incorrectly keeps them back from this new reality by 
underestimating and declaring the choice of themes to be of 
secondary importance. On the one hand he turns against the 
“cult of the subconscious” among Hungarian writers by 
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appealing to them to build their literary creative work on 
the conscious understanding of social transformation; on the 
other hand he spoils and makes meaningless this appeal by 
advocating a Balzac-like attitude, by expounding at length 
the possibilities of a duality between literary creative 
“objective realism” and a political-social world outlook. It 
is not important here whether Lukacs's analysis of Balzac 
or any other important representative of bourgeois realism 
regarding the rift between the reactionary character of their 
political world outlook and the objective progressive 
character of their work is valid or not. In many cases this 
analysis as a simple statement of facts is correct, but this 
analysis did not and could not remain an “objective” scien¬ 
tific statement. It became a slogan and a programme—it 
does not matter whether independently of Lukacs’s inten¬ 
tions or not. It became a Marxist justification for a literary 
attitude according to which it was not necessary to have a 
progressive political conviction, a Communist world outlook 
for the depicting of life and for good literature, to take a 
passionate stand and say “Yes” to the great transformation 
of Hungarian life led by the Communists. In the nineteen- 
thirties in the Soviet Union this was the central theme of the 
dispute between Comrade Lukacs and the majority of Soviet 
writers—and we have to state that the Soviet writers were 
right. 

These notes do not intend to give a detailed historical 
analysis of the connections between political-social world 
outlook and literary creation. Comrade Marton Horvdth has 
rightly stated that all that is valid for bourgeois realism in 
this problem is not valid for socialist realism. The possibility 
of a Balzac-like duality arises from the fact that as Capitalism 
was progressive in comparison with Feudalism, it could be 
criticised from a romantic, reactionary p>olitical standpoint. 
In the age of the struggle between Capitalism and Socialism, 
however, there is no possibility for such “objectivity”. It is 
impossible to depict Socialism in construction or constructed 
without a progressive world outlook and a socialist con- 
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sciousness. When Lukacs sought to make the creative methods 
of great bourgeois realism the only example to be followed by 
proclaiming the possibility of a duality between a political 
world outlook and the true depiction of reality, he got willy 
nilly on to the slope of “objectivity” which is directed against 
the fighting masses and parties. This is the final meaning 
and result of the constant reference to Balzac and the propa¬ 
ganda for the “great objective poets”—the idea that truth 
can be portrayed by standing above classes and parties. 
Unfortunately, this tendency to “objectivity” can be found 
everywhere in Comrade Lukacs's work, even where his 
literary analysis is correct and deep; even when his critical 
statements are correct, the lack of the fighting spirit of 
Marxism-Lenninism can somehow be felt. Comrade Lukacs 
often and correctly took a stand against a literary aristocracy 
isolated from the people, but I must ask whether his own 
literary theoretical works themselves do not suffer consider¬ 
ably from the same disease. He has written a great deal and 
a great deal of truth—first of all on the basis of the 
experience and analysis of the great Russian realists and the 
great Russian democratic critics—about the necessity for the 
amalgamation of literature with the life of the people. 
According to one of his correct statements: “A great critic 
writes for the reader and not for the creative writers.” Well, 
does this apply to the theoretical work of Comrade Lukacs? 
Does he really write for the “reader”, for the people, in his 
language, style and content? If we look at the influence of 
his critical works, we are compelled to answer this question 
in the negative. Comrade Lukacs’s influence docs not extend 
beyond a narrow circle of intellectual literary people. He 
has a narrow circle of followers, more of a sect than an 
army, “literary experts”, gourmands, who imitate his termin¬ 
ology. Comrade Lukacs admits in his self-criticism that it 
was his own fault that his standpoint has been misunder¬ 
stood, and that certain elements hostile to the People’s Demo¬ 
cracy and to the Party cling to his coat-tails. It was right 
of him to recognise this, but he should go even further, he 
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should shake off not only those who cling to his coat-tails 
but his own pupils and followers. He should shake off those, 
who, in different fields of our cultural life have been “free 
agents” and “partisans”, who broke off from the Party, the 
working class and the people, and who looked down disdain¬ 
fully on the striving forces which are just arising in our 
cultural life, which are often, it is true, crude and artistically 
uncouth, but which are nevertheless fresh forces. Comrade 
Lukacs should turn towards these new forces, he should be 
more strongly and deeply welded to the Party of which he 
has been for more than thirty years a faithful member, and 
he should free himself from his “friends”. 


The meaning and aim of the dispute with Comrade Lukacs 
is to fight against those views in our own ranks which 
hinder the development of the new, young forces in our 
literature, the orientation of our literary life towards the 
present, the People's Democracy and socialist construction, 
the education of our writers in the spirit of socialist realism, 
the acquisition of knowledge from the rich experience of 
Soviet literature, and the assertion of Lenin’s principle of 
Party adherence in literature and of Party literature. 

There are still some who are afraid that Party literature and 
the leading and guiding role of the Party in the field of 
literature will endanger the development of Hungarian litera¬ 
ture; are jealous of the creative freedom of writers, and are 
afraid that the continuity of Hungarian literature will be 
interrupted. If, however, there is a certain break in the con¬ 
tinuity of Hungarian literature, then it is not we who are 
“responsible”, but life itself. There has been a break not only 
in the development of Hungarian literature but also in the 
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development of Hungarian society. Those who believe that 
such a revolutionary transformation as that which has 
occurred in our country has no influence on the “continuity” 
of literature, have no idea about the connections between 
social and literary life. It is senseless to weep about a certain 
breach in the continuity of literary life; we must face the 
facts with courage. 

But those who weep forget about some important positive 
factors which belong organically to the picture of the so- 
called breach of “continuity”. They forget, first of all, that 
the leadership of the Party in literature and the assertion 
of the principle of Party adherence means an intimate and 
close relationship between literature and the public such as 
has never before existed. The “freedom” of the writer in 
a bourgeois society, was, at the same time, a hopeless isola¬ 
tion from the people. In the socialist societies under con¬ 
struction (and already constructed) the people do not only 
want to buy “finished” literary works (excuse me for the 
expression “ready-made literature”), but take a hand in the 
creative work itself; they say what sort of works they want, 
and try to persuade the writers into preparing their works 
according “to measure”, made to “fit” the people. The leader¬ 
ship of the Party means ultimately a transmission to the 
writers of the requests, needs and criticisms of the people, 
to fit literature into the whole life of the working people, from 
which it was removed through the process of centuries, and 
to place literature at the service of socialist construction and 
social education. 

Does tins mean pushing about, ordering, or bullying? No, 
by no means. The Party first of all wishes to guide literature 
by ideas, not independently of the people, the working class 
and the general opinion of the Party, but by creating a 
literary public opinion organically belonging to all those 
•forces and resting on institutions. 

But certain writers have become silent—the argument 
runs. Does anybody, however, believe that the main reason 
for their silence is that they are not allowed to write—and 
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not that they cannot write because they have nothing to 
write about and nobody to write for? In times of great 
revolutionary changes it is unavoidable that the air becomes 
thin around a wide range of old writers, that they lose the 
firm ground under their feet, because they do not know 
what to do with the new life and the new public. This is 
the true reason for their silence and not that they are not 
allowed to write. The compensation for the breach in the 
“continuity” of literature is the appearance of new writers 
from the people with “the new songs of new times”. 

Those who cannot keep pace with the times have only 
themselves to blame. Nobody can accuse us of not having, 
for many long years, sufficiently enlarged the circle of those 
whom we tried to persuade, and often even courted, so that 
they would turn against their own past, and join the People's 
Democracy. It is not our fault that in most cases this did not 
happen. 

After 1919, there was a lot of “self-criticism” amongst 
those writers who had at any time erred against the old 
regime. At that time when the problem was how, through 
penitence, to be accepted again by the re-installed large land- 
owners and capitalists, then indeed there was a lot of mea 
culpa going on. 

After 1945, there was not a trace of anything similar, 
although there was reason enough for it, not less than after 
1919. During the Horthy regime the crime of friendship with 
the ruling regime, the ideological dining-and-wining with the 
“historical class”, of flirtation with the fascist “ideas of the 
time”, and of unfaithfulness towards progressive humanity 
and the revolutionary working class, towards the Soviet 
Union, and towards the Hungarian working people, was 
committed by many, even by those who were in “opposition" 
and were lamenting the sad fate of the people. 

Was there one single honest self-criticism in connection 
with these aberrations? The honesty of the writer towards 
his own work (not mentioning his honesty towards the 
people) must be something peculiar, if he does not esteem 
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it necessary to face himself and analyse his old mistakes. Is 
there one single novel, biography or anything else in which 
a writer has attempted through self-criticism to create literary 
continuity between his old and new activities? (Jozef Darvas 
is the only one who did that, and he isn't the one who had 
most reason.) 

It is not we who have to be reproached for underestimat¬ 
ing the importance of literary continuity. A fairly consider¬ 
able number of our old writers can only join honestly and 
seriously the literary creative work of our People’s Demo¬ 
cracy when they have carried out this self-criticism. We must 
understand: It is not we, in the first place, who demand this 
from them, but—if they have any—their own honesty as 
writers, the interest of the continuity of their own spiritual 
and literary development. If these demands are not fulfilled, 
the past will become a millstone which will drag them down 
and not allow them to create really serious, great, literary 
works. Does this mean that the Party is only orientated to¬ 
wards the new socialist writers, renouncing the continuity of 
Hungarian literature and the work of old writers? No, it does 
not mean that. 

We must especially emphasise this because some “leftish” 
moods and tendencies have appeared lately in our country. 
I refer here especially to the neophite ardour of some 
freshly baked Communist literary men, who apply Lenin’s 
principle of “Party literature”, removed from time and space, 
not as a tool of education, but as a weapon which will 
exclude from the literature of democracy the work of all 
those who cannot yet be measured by Lenin’s standard. As 
it would have been ridiculous—identifying, as Comrade 
Lukacs did, Engels’ “tendentious literature” with Lenin’s 
“Party literature”—to apply the concept of “Party literature” 
to Aristophanes or Cervantes: so it would be an error to 
apply Lenin’s concept quite simply to Gyula Iliyas and 
Peter Veres. The struggle for the Party adherence of litera¬ 
ture and for the realisation of the principle of Party litera¬ 
ture does not exclude the possibility of having “fellow travel- 
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lers” and allies on the literary front. 

The Bolshevik Party of the Soviet Union has been educat¬ 
ing writers to Party adherence and Party spirit ever since 
the birth of Soviet literature, and has fought for the hege¬ 
mony of proletarian literature. But, simultaneously, from the 
moment of the birth of Soviet literature, it took a stand 
against Communist conceit, a stand for the giving of friendly 
support and ideological help to the peasant writers, and 
against the repulsing of “fellow traveller” writers. 

As early as 1925, the Bolshevik Party emphasised: “It is 
necessary to exercise the greatest tact, greatest care and 
patience towards those literary circles which can and will 
go hand in hand with the proletariat.” The same is repeated 
in 1928: “Proletarian writers must fight against all attempts 
to treat fellow travellers lightly or with contempt.” The fight 
for the hegemony of proletarian literature and the patient 
education of allied writers, this was the ideological process 
from which the entire Soviet literature, which is already 
today entirely Party literature, arose. 

Our “left-wing” extremists forget that the entire Soviet 
literature as Party literature is the result of long and assi¬ 
duous work. It was a fight against hostile literature; with 
criticism and support for the well-meaning part of the allied 
and fellow-traveller literature, and with encouragement, 
guidance and help, but constant criticism and self-criticism, 
towards proletarian literature, and with a fight against all 
symptoms showing signs of “leftish” conceit, guild-like isola¬ 
tion and attempts at literary hegemony. 

Our literary development, of course, does not have to copy 
and cannot copy the development of Soviet literature. The 
origin of the differences lies in the individual characters of 
the social development of the two countries. In 1917, the 
Soviet Union started with the Dictatorship of the Prole* 
tariat, continued through civil war and War Communism, 
passed on to the N e p, a new economic policy, and allowed 
even capitalism a certain freedom of movement in order to 
push it back step by step and finally to liquidate capitalist 
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elements by a general attack and to build Socialism with 
Stalin’s Five-Year Plans. We have not started with the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, we have had no civil war 
and War Communism, we did not allow a certain freedom 
of movement to capitalist elements after the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and War Communism; they had sufficient 
“freedom” in the coalition period of the People’s Democracy; 
we are building, but we have not yet built Socialism. It 
follows from all this—in a schematic way of speaking—that 
the development of our literature can be relatively more 
“peaceful” than that of Soviet literature, but, at the same 
time, it can to a certain degree be more rapid. We do not 
have to organise the proletarian writers as a fighting group 
and tendency in the interest of the victory of socialist 
realism and Party literature, we can jump over the so- 
called RAP period of Soviet literature. At the same time, 
we do not have to reckon so much with strong hostile 
literary groups and can direct our attention more rapidly to 
the education and development of allied and well-meaning 
fellow-traveller literature into real socialist realist literature. 

Keeping in mind these important differences and the pos¬ 
sibility of certain “jumps”, we must realise that we cannot 
“jump over” two fundamental tasks—for the very reason 
that Socialism has not yet been constructed in our country 
and our literature is not yet a homogeneous socialist realist 
Party literature. We cannot jump over the task of struggling 
for a proletarian literature, for the hegemony of socialist 
realist P^'rty literature, and we cannot jump over the task 
and period of the spiritual contest between literary tendencies 
and writers. Comrade Stalin said in 1929: “Of course it is 
very easy to ‘criticise’ and to demand the suppression of non¬ 
proletarian literature, but we must not believe that that which 
is easiest is also the best. The problem is not whether to 
suppress but how to push back step by step the old and the 
new non-proletarian waste-paper by way of competition and 
by making such known true, interesting and artistic works of 
art in the Soviet spirit which can replace the old.” 
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Stalin said this in connection with the programme policy 
of Soviet theatres and, of course, we will not interpret 
his words as meaning that, as in our case, there is no old 
and new non-proletarian waste-paper, that in our country 
we have to create these in order to compete with them. The 
methodical essence of his words, however, can be applied to 
a considerable degree to the present period of development 
of our literary life. The “left-wing” extremists must under¬ 
stand that a new socialist literature cannot be created by 
administrative measures, but that one has to educate and one 
has to be educated. On the other hand, the allied and fellow- 
traveller writers have to think over the fact that being an 
ally or a fellow-traveller can only be a transitory stage, a 
step on which they cannot remain. It is not only we who 
urge them to develop socialist realism and Party literature, 
but life itself. True serious literature of any kind has to 
reflect developing reality, has to deal with the big problems 
which are in the centre of national life, and to solve which 
the people are exerting themselves. In the centre of our life 
stands the building of Socialism, the leading role of the Party 
is in life itself. Sooner or later this cannot be depicted by 
any other method of literary creation than by socialist 
realism. Socialist construction, the leading role of the Party 
in the life of the people, can be depicted to an even lesser 
degree as time goes on by standing outside and above the 
struggles of the people, without Party adherence, and by 
the “objectivity” of old realism. This is proved, for instance, 
by the development of Peter Veres who, as a peasant realist 
writer, while depicting the new peasant life without any pre¬ 
conceived “political” intentions, found himself confronted 
with the problems of the producer co-operatives, of Com¬ 
munist peasants, and of the role of the Party; and when 
trying to solve these problems in a literary way, under the 
pressure of creation, so to speak, developed from a peasant 
realist into a socialist realist. The same is proved, for the 
time being in a negative way, by Gyula Illyes, who 
will receive increasingly less literary experience and material 
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from developing life for the writing of such a beautiful poem 
as Two Hands, which takes a stand for the cause of the 
working people, independently of time and space, but evades 
every reference to the present working man who in general 
does not only toil but is building Socialism. 


6 


W E spoke about the hegemony of proletarian literature, 
but this cannot be created by decree; it has to be fought for 
and has to be deserved. In order to be able to acquire it 
and to deserve it, we have to fight against the mood of 
“leftishness” and “Communist arrogance” in the ranks of 
Communist writers and critics. One of the important symp¬ 
toms of this mood is the underestimation of the classical 
traditions of Hungarian literature. They should take Soviet 
literature as an example, where in the course of its develop¬ 
ment the Bolshevik Party has constantly fought against the 
underestimation of classical inheritance, considering that this 
underestimation is one of the most important symptoms of 
the “leftish” deviation and guild-like isolation of proletarian 
literature and one of the most important hindrances in the 
realisation of its leading role. 

Our “left-wing” extremists argue that the time has not 
yet come to consider taking the Hungarian classical in¬ 
heritance into our possession, because we would thus 
encourage the “right wing” and endanger the popularising 
and diffusion of Soviet literature. 

Is it worthwhile to waste paper on contradicting this 
silliness? It is worthwhile because these silly views are present 
among us and they are a danger. This “leftishness” is the 
reason why there is “no room” in our factory libraries for 
Janos Arany, Zsigmond Moricz and Kalman Mikszath. It is 
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the reason why in the cultural columns of our leading news¬ 
papers and (unfortunately here the cultural column of 
Szabad Nep is not an exception) we rarely meet with a 
critical estimation of our classical literature. It is the reason 
why certain “radical” critics contrast the task of popularising 
Soviet literature with the task of popularising Hungarian clas¬ 
sical literature. It is the reason, too, why, in order “to work 
out” a revolutionary democratic line for our poetry, some 
people “scrap” Arany and Vdrosmarty. They concluded 
from my statement that Petofi’s poetry was not simple con¬ 
tinuation of the poetry of the Reform period, but a jump 
and a breach, that Petofi’s poetry had no relationship what¬ 
soever with the poetry of the Reform Period, which they 
simply summed up as “liberal.” 

Save me, Lord, from these “leftish” friends, because then 
we can finish with the enemy more easily. When Soviet 
writers and artists visit us, there is always one thing included 
in their critical comments and friendly advice: that we 
Hungarian Communists neglect the classical inheritance of our 
literature and art. It is obvious to them that the task of 
creating a socialist Hungarian culture (an organic part of 
which is the study of Soviet culture) cannot be separated 
from the laying open and critical mastering of our own pro¬ 
gressive cultural traditions. Soviet people have to come here 
for us to discover Mihaly Munkacsy. We need Tikhonov, too, 
to explain to us what treasures there are in centuries of 
Hungarian poetry. 

Why has every worker in proletarian literature, Party 
literature and in the cultural field to change this attitude 
fundamentally? Last, but not least, from a professional point 
of view. The serious study of classical literature amongst 
others is necessary so that our new writers can learn how 
to write better, how to depict men more richly and pro¬ 
foundly, and how to address our public in a more beautiful 
Hungarian language. We have to admit that our classical 
writers have portrayed their own times better than our new 
writers portray ours. Our young socialist writers will 
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certainly develop, but for this development it is necessary 
that they should learn from life, from the Party, from Soviet 
literature and, last but not least, from the great Hungarian 
writers of the past. The present cannot be portrayed without 
the knowledge of the past. The socialist man becomes what 
he is by conquering the former generation. How can we get a 
better knowledge of the vanished world than from classical 
literature? We can only educate people to love their country 
if we wake and keep awake in the people the knowledge 
that there is a deep connection between the struggles of the 
present and the past, and by creating something new we 
continue what the best of the Hungarian people started and 
complete the job. Without taking over the classical in¬ 
heritance critically, there is not, and cannot be, an education 
teaching a love of the country. Socialist culture is a lighting 
humanist culture. Our struggle for socialist humanism is 
indeed humane because our fight for a classless society is 
strengthened and enlarged by the knowledge that the old and 
inhuman world has been loathed, not only by us but also by 
those great critical realists such as Jozsef Eotvos, Kdlman 
Mikszath and Zsigmond Moricz, who unveiled the depravity 
and rottenness of the old world with shattering force. It is we 
who carry out the death sentence on the old world, but 
Mdricz in his novels had already pronounced that this world 
was ripe to perish. 

To honour classical realistic inheritance and to study it 
seriously, of course, does not mean that we renounce the 
right to set out and criticise the weakness and class-limits of 
our great realistic writers. We know that Eotvos was not 
only the writer of The Village Scribe, etc., but also the man 
who was frightened by the storm of 1848 and who com¬ 
promised after 1867, We know that Mikszath not only 
criticised the Hungary of the gentry with murderous satire 
but also contemplated the process of its decay with cynical 
amusement, without giving voice to the despair of the people. 
Zsigmond Mdricz, who in the last period of his life already 
searched for a way out, by means of popular revolution, 
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from the decay of gentry Hungary, nevertheless could not 
free himself completely from a certain melancholic sympathy, 
from feeling a certain “Hungarian solidarity” with 
the gang of depraved gentry who set fire not only to their 
own homes but to the whole country. 

We do not thus close our eyes .to the class-limitations of 
our classical realists and to the weaknesses which arise from 
them, but we also know that their work and their importance 
and the part played in the history of Hungarian literature 
cannot be characterised and understood from these class- 
limitations alone. Can we understand Eotvos only by the 
fact that he was a baron, and he was in the Ministry of the 
compromising Bathanyi Government who forsook freedom? 
Can we understand Mikszath only from the fact that he 
played cards with Kalman Tisza? 

Those who underestimate our classical inheritance often 
mask themselves by sticking “class” labels on the great critics 
of the past. But we are very far from characterising the life- 
work of the critical realists by simply calling them bourgeois. 
Of course they were bourgeois. vSome of them even stood 
with one foot on feudal soil, but we should not forget that 
the agents of the bourgeoisie were at one time the agents 
of progress, which means that in their own time they gave 
voice not only to the desires and aspirations of the 
bourgeoisie but of the entire people. That is why we have to 
find a living ideological link with them, knowing that our 
culture, which in its content is socialist, in its form national, 
is built, last but not least, on the culture of the Hungarian 
people, of which the great judges who disclosed our past, 
and in this way expressed the judgment of the people, formed 
an inalienable part. 
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The Party supports the fresh developing shoots of our 
young socialist realist literature with all its might. But a 
part of this support is not only an advance of goodwill, a 
certain amount of indulgence for unavoidable difficulties of 
growing-pains at the beginning, but also criticism and in¬ 
creasing claims and demands. The hegemony of socialist 
realism and Party literature, last but not least, depends on 
whether we shall succeed in raising the standard. 

The main weakness of our young and growing socialist 
literature is a certain amount of schematic portrayal. 
In the novels and on the stage the figures are not 
sufficiently alive. One often feels that it is the writer who 
speaks through the character and not reality. But the truth 
which Marx expressed in his dispute with Lassalle on con¬ 
trasting the creative methods of Shakespeare and Schiller is 
valid both for the literature of the past and for socialist 
literature. The writer writes the truth, depicts reality; it is 
not he who should interfere with what his figures have to 
say, but they should speak for themselves. This is far from 
being in contradiction with the Party adherence of literature. 
The writers should not use external methods to connect the 
role of the Party and the pathos of socialist construction 
with life because they are part of life itself. In this connec¬ 
tion we encounter two extremes in our new literature and 
in the attitude of our writers. The one—an infantile disease 
from which our writers will recover—is a permanent 
enthusiasm which becomes rigid and external. A poem does 
not become a good socialist poem because the Party—in 
small or capital letters—is put in as an external unavoidable 
accessory. The other and more dangerous extreme is a lack 
of enthusiasm degenerating into cynicism, a concept of Party 
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adherence, enthusiasm for work and political consciousness 
penetrating life as if this enthusiasm and consciousness would 
not be an organic part of reality but only an artificial and 
external ancillary. The incredulity of the writer towards the 
new reality turns in these cases into cynical “objectivity”. 
We can unfortunately observe this tendency in the young and 
otherwise gifted Sandor Nagy. 

A certain amount of schematic treatment and anaemia of 
characters in our young socialist literature has its origin in 
the fact that some of our writers are reluctant to depict 
psychology and the problems of private life. This might be 
an understandable reaction after the self-contamination of 
bourgeois reactionary “psychologism”, but we have to be 
careful not to throw the baby out with the bath water. Do 
not let us forget the magnificent words of Stalin: “The 
writers are the architects of the soul.” 

The men of socialist construction, the workers, the peasants 
of the producer co-operatives, the architects who take part 
in the mixed brigades of the Stakhanovite movement, do 
not only overfulfil the Plan, complete the seasonal ploughing, 
discover new technical methods but, in close mutual rela¬ 
tionship with work, their souls grow and develop. Our 
socialist realistic literature must not neglect this psycho¬ 
logical side of the development of our society and its people, 
otherwise it becomes dry and rigid. This is connected with 
the other problem, that a part of our writers turn their backs 
on: the problems of private life. Bourgeois literature turns 
its back on public life; its heroes and figures are mostly 
apolitical beings; seemingly they have no links with society 
and class struggles. Proletarian literature correctly por¬ 
trays the consciously acting, fighting man who struggles in 
public life, but even the man who takes a fighting part in 
public life has—not independently from his political con¬ 
sciousness and public work but in close mutual relationship 
with it—a private life. The Stakhanovite, too, loves and has 
a family, but he loves in a new way, and be forms in a new 
way his relationship to his family, his wife, and his children. 
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Our new literature cannot turn its back on these problems. 
Those who know life, know how many difficulties and con¬ 
flicts arise in the family, in the relationship of man and 
woman, from socialist transformation which changes the old 
family life; the crisis which arises from the productive and 
public work of man and woman, of the more rapid develop¬ 
ment of one or the other. It is the duty of literature to show 
these often painful and difficult problems and help to create 
a truly human form of family and love-life based on our new 
morality. 

Our new and developing socialist realist literature will 
certainly conquer these infantile diseases if it is ready to 
learn from life and study deeply and devotedly the full rich¬ 
ness of reality. Because that is most important. The acquiring 
of a Marxist-Leninist world outlook and the knowledge of 
the laws of social development and their driving forces are 
a decisive pre-condition which, however, does not replace 
the knowledge and study of life itself in its manifold richness. 
In this—and in this sense alone—is Goethe's saying true 
today: “Grey is every theory but green is the golden tree 
of life.” Stalin's saying on literature, on the creative methods 
of writers, and the relationship between world outlook and 
life experience is valid, too: “It is natural that theory be¬ 
comes unimportant if it is not connected with revolutionary 
practice, just the same as practice becomes blind if its way 
is not lit by revolutionary theory.” Today we must emphasise 
to our socialist writers the first part of this thesis, and the 
second part to our allied and iellow-traveller writers. 

Our young (and old) socialist writers should be braver and 
more enterprising in portraying reality. They should not be 
afraid of writing about difficulties, they should not simplify 
life and they should not strengthen that feeling in our people 
that “everything is now running smoothly”, but more the 
feeling that nothing runs smoothly, there are and will be 
difficulties, but we shall conquer them. They should not be 
afraid of criticism or chastising our shortcomings; our 
People’s Democracy building Socialism is not a weak and 
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sickly new-born baby around which one can only walk on 
tiptoe and which has to be protected against every breeze. 

What shall the writers write about? We do not want to tie 
their hands in the selection of themes. Literature of socialist 
realism can deal with the past: there are many examples in 
Soviet literature from Gorky's Klim Samghin to the last 
biographical novel of Gladkov, A Story of a Childhood, 
because to show the past as a development leading to the 
present is a beautiful and worthy literary task. They can 
portray the enemy without underestimating and making a 
cardboard figure of him, but, of course, also without making a 
him the “central figure" and thus enlarging him willy-nilly 
to the status of a “tragic" figure. There is a certain tendency 
to this in some of our writers. Fleeing before the danger of 
schematising and underestimating the enemy, they go to the 
other extreme: they do not portray him from the point of 
view of the proletarian class, thus, to a certain degree neces¬ 
sarily as seen from outside, but from inside on the basis of 
the views the enemy holds about himself, based on the 
reflection of his own situation in his own consciousness. 
Some of them build up a whole theory on this false method 
of characterisation, explaining, for instance, that the central 
figure or hero of a drama can only be somebody who stands 
in the “centre". Gyula Hay expands on this theory in con¬ 
nection with Gorky’s Enemies^ and Ferenc Hont, in connec¬ 
tion with Eva Mandi’s drama, claims that the dramatic con¬ 
flict has to be put in the person of the principal hero. All 
these theories were supported by Comrade Lukacs’s writings 
about Sholokov and Virta. 

We do not tie the hands of our writers when choosing 
their themes and their heroes, but under no circumstances 
do we orientate them towards creations which have the 
enemy or some proletarian Hamlet as their central figures. 
We orientate them towards positive heroes, towards themes 
the material of which makes it possible that these positive 
heroes should undergo full human development through 
difficulties, errors and conflicts. The positive hero of the new 
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Hungarian socialist realist literature should be the man at 
work carrying out the Five-Year Plan in the full richness 
of his public activities and the world of his feelings. Only 
this kind of literature will fulfil the great task of educating 
our people and our youth for work, unselfishness, heroism 
and patriotism. 
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GLOSSA RY 


National Union Front —A political resistance movement founded in 
1944 during the German occupation, on the initiative of the then 
illegal Communist Party, and composed of all democratic parties 
fighting against fascism. 

People’s Front —Formed in 1949, after the National Union Front was 
dissolved, the People's Front is composed of political parties and 
mass organisation with the common aim of peace, independence and 
Socialism. 

N E ic o s z—Tnitials of the National Council of People's Colleges. The 
People’s Colleges were formed after the war with the intention of 
making education available to the children of the workers and peasants. 
They became centres of “peasant romanticism”. nekosz was 
abolished, and the People's Colleges transformed into State Colleges. 

J^nos Arany (1817-82)—The gieatest epic Hungarian poet of the nine¬ 
teenth century. He supported the revolutionary movement of 1848-49. 
His greatest work. The Trilogy of Toldi, was the story of a fifteenth 
century small nobleman, who fought against the ruling oligarchy. He 
translated Shakespeare into Hungarian, and wide a number of essays 
on poetry, drama and literary histoiy. A member ot a group of 
writers studying folklore and folk poetry; his work showed strong 
influence of this trend. 

Jozsef Darvas —Born in 1912, the son of a day-labourer. He became 
a teacher and, later, editor of the left-wing peiiodical Thought. His 
first book, Black Bread, was one of the pioneer works of Hungarian 
popular literature. One of the founder-membeis of the Peasant Party, 
he was Minister of Construction m 1947-49, and Minister of Education 
in 1950. 

Tibor D^ri—Born in 1894, Deri is a novelist, poet and dramatist. 
During the 1919 revolution, he was the youngest member of the 
Writers’ Directorate. He then lived in exile for seven years. He 
took part in the 1934 February revolt in Vienna, returned to Hungary, 
went to Spain, was imprisoned in 1939, and lived underground during 
the Second World War. He wrote a number of books and dramas 
during this period, which could only be published after the Liberation. 
His greatest work. The Unfinished Sentence, deals with the working- 
class movement under the Horthy regime. He obtained the 1948 
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KjQSsuth Prize foi literature The fiist volume of a new work, The 
Answer, was published in 1950. 


Jozsef Edtvds (1815-71)—A poet, wiiter, philosopher and politician, 
he was a member of the liberal-minded aristocracy. He fought against 
injustice, the feudal system and for the emancipation of the Jews. He 
was the author of several historical novels, one of them dealing with 
the peasant revolution of 1514. His style is heavy and complex, but 
full of thought. In later life he joined the Government, and com¬ 
promised with the Hapsbuig Monarchy 


Cyula Hay —Bom in 1900, he was involved in the 1919 revolution, and 
lived in exile in Germany, until 1933, when he went to Austria, in 
1936 he went to the Soviet Union, where he lived until the Liberation. 
His plays, which he began to write while in Germany, have been 
performed in many countries. At present he is working in the 
Hungaiian film industiy. 

Ferenc llont —Born in 1907, he is a stage producei and theatre diiector. 
After the Liberation he became director of the Academy ol Dramatic 
Art. and of the Madach Theatie. 

Marton Horvath —Writer and journalist, editor of Szabad Nep, daily 
paper of the Working People’s Party, and member of the Political 
Bureau of the Working People’s Parly. 

Gyula lllycs—Poet, essayist, novelist and dramatist, ne was born in 
1902 of poor peasant oiigin. He lived m Pans lor some time, where 
he was m close contact with the French working-class movement. 
His literary work soon aroused interest when he letuined .o Hungary 
He was a member of the “people's wiiters’’ group, which studied 
peasant lite, and editor ot their literaly magazine. 

Kalman Mikszatli (1849-1910) —One of the most popular Hungarian 
novelists, who inlioduced political satire into his shoiL stories. He was 
well aquaintcd with the life of the people and the small gentiy, and 
showed up the abuses ol the bureaucracy. Although he depicted the 
debauchery and decadence of upper-class life, he did not go as far 
as to draw conclusions Irom his observations, llis style is full of 
chaim and natural humoui. 

Zsigniond Moricz (1879-1942)—A forerunner of the realist school of 
writing, and an opponent of the “peasant romantic” school. His 
work showed a cross-section of life in small towns and villages, and 
also dealt with the decadent small country gentry. Towards the end 
of his life he drew nearer to Socialist realism, and to a recognition of 
the rising force of the working class. 


Mihaly Munk^esy (1844-1900)—One of the greatest Hungarian painters 
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of the nineteenth centuiy His work is chaiacterised by brilliant 
technique and a lealisL outlook. For subject he usually chose the 
life of the peasants, and the poor m general. Some of ins paintings 
show Biblical scenes. He spent some lime in Pans, where he very 
soon became famous. 

Siindor Petofi (1823-49)—The greatest Hungaiian poet, and one of the 
gieat poets of the world. He was also the most far-seeing of the 
political Icadeis of the 1848 revolution. He was killed in battle in 
1849. His writings weie distorted and in some cases repressed by 
the Hapsburg Monarchy and the Horthy regime. Undei the People's 
Democracy his work is widely appreciated, and lie is hailed as its 
leading ptecursoi. 

Kalman Tisza (1830-1902)—A politician who started his career in the 
Opposition, but who later changed to the Goveinment Party and 
became Prime Minister Irom 1875 to 1890. Many reactionary laws, 
such as that protecting the rights of the Upper House, and the criminal 
code based on class distinction, were brought into force at his 
instigation. 

Peter Vares—Born in 1897, the son of a day-labourei. He worked 
as a swinc-hcrd until the age of eleven. Alter serving in the First 
Woild War as a piivale, he became the most prominent member o1 
the “peasant romantic" ticnd m Hungarian literature. He was many 
times pcisecLited by the police, and sent to a forced labour camp 
during the Second World War. After the liberation he became one 
of the Icadeis of the Peasant Parly. In 1950 he was awarded the 
Kossuth Prize for his novel. The Test Case. 

Mihaly Vdrdsiiiarty (1800-55)—The gieat poet of the Reform Period, 
whose woik still boie marks of the classical period, but who turned 
more and more towards national and popular themes His gieat epic 
poem. The Flight of Zalan, marked the beginning of a new period 
in Hungarian literature. His poeliy expressed the romantic spirit of 
the times His latej- life was affected by the defeat of the War of 
Libeiation, and his poetiy became pessimistic and full of foreboding. 
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